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BIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 


BensaMiIn Lincotn was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, January 23,1733. His early education was not auspicious 
to his future eminence, and his vocation was that of a farmer, till he was more than forty years of age, though he was 
commissioned as a magistrate, and elected a representative in the state legislature. In the year 1775, he sustained the 
office of lieutenant-colonel of militia, and having espoused the cause of his country as a firm and determined whig, he 
was elected a member of the provincial congress, and one of the secretaries of that body, and also a member of the com- 
mittee of correspondence. In 1776, he was appointed by the council of Massachusetts a brigadier; and soon after a ma- 
jor-general, and he applied himself assiduously to training and preparing the militia for actual service in the field, in 
which he displayed the military talent he possessed. In October he marched with a body of militia and joined the main 
army at New York. The commander in chief, from a knowledge of his character and merit, reccommended him to con- 
gress as an excellent officer, and in February, 1777, he was by that honourable body created a major-general on the con- 
tinental establishment. For several months he commanded a division, or detachment in the main army, under Washing- 
ton, and was in situations which required the exercise of the utmost vigilance and caution, as well as firmness and cour- 
age. Having the command of about five hundred men in an exposed situation near Bound Brook, through the neglect 
of his patroles, a large body of the enemy approached within two hundred yards of his quarters undiscovered; the gen- 
eral had scarcely time to mount and leave the house, before it was surrounded. He led off his troops, however, in the 
face of the enemy, and made good his retreat, though with the loss of about sixty nen killed and wounded. One of his 
aids, with the general’s baggage and papers, fell into the hands of the enemy, as did also three small pieces of artillery. 
In July, 1777, general Washington selected him to join the northern army under the command of general Gates, to op- 
pose the advance of general Burgoyne. He took his station at Manchester, in Vermont, to receive and form the New 
England militia as they arrived, and to order their march to the rear of the British army. He detached colonel Brown, 
with five hundred men, on the 13th of September, to the landing at lake George, where he succeeded in surprising the 
enemy, took possession of two hundred batteaux, liberated one hundred American prisoners, and captured two hundred 
and ninety-three of the enemy, with the loss of only three killed and five wounded. This enterprise was of the highest 
importance, and contributed essentially to the glorious event which followed. Having detached two other parties to the 
enemy’s post at Mount Independence and Skeensborough, general Lincoln united his remaining force with the army 
under general Gates, and was the second in command. During the sanguinary conflict on the 7th of October, general 
Lincoln commanded within our lines, and at one o’clock the next morning, he marched with his division to relieve the 
troops that had been engaged, and to occupy the battle ground, the enemy having retreated. While on this duty, he 
had occasion fo ride forward some distance, to reconnoitre, and to order some, disposition of his own troops, when a 
party of the enemy made an unexpected movement, and he approached within musket-shot before he was aware of his 
mistake. A whole volley of musketry was instantly discharged at-him and his aids, and he received a wound by which 
the bones of his leg were badly fractured, and he was obliged to be carried off the field. The wound was a formidable 
one, and the loss of his limb was for sometime apprehended. He was several months cunfined at Albany, and it became 
necessary to remove a considerable portion of the main bone before he was conveyed to his house at Hingham, and under 
this painful surgical operation, the writer of this being present, witnessed in him a degree of firmness and patience not to 
beexceeded. Ihave known him says col. Rice, who was a member of his military family, during the most painful oper- 
ation by the surgeon, while by-standers were frequently obliged to leave the room, entertain us with some pleasant an- 
ecdote or story, and draw forth a smile from his friends. His wound continued several years in an ulcerated state, and 
by the loss of the bone the limb was shortened, which occasioned lameness during the remainder of his life. General 
Lincoln certainly afforded very important assistance in the capture of Burgoyne, though it was his unfortunate lot, 
while in active duty, to be disabled before he could participate in the capitulation. Though his recovery was not com- 
plete, he repaired to the head quarters in the following August, and was joyfully received by the commander in chief, 
who well knew how to appreciate his merit. It was from a development of his estimable character as a man, and his 
talent as a military commander, that he was designated by congress for the arduous duties of the chief command in the 
southern department, under innumerable embarrassments. On his arrival at Charleston, December, 1778, he found that 
he had to form an army, to provide supplies, and to arrange the various departments, that he might be able to cope with 
an enemy consisting of experienced officers and veteran troops. This, it is obvious, required a man of superior powers, 
indefatigable perseverance, and unconquerable energy. Had not these been his inherent qualities, Lincoln must have 
yielded to the formidable obstacles which opposed his progress. About the 28th of December, general Prevost arrived 
with a fleet, and about three thousand British troops, and took possesion of Savannah, after routing a small party of 
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Americans under general Robert Howe. General Lincoln immediately put his troops in motion, and took post on the 
eastern side of the river, about twenty miles from the city; but he was not in force to commence offensive operations til! 
the last of February. In April, with the view of covering the upper part of Georgia, he marched to Augusta, after 
which Prevost, the British commander, crossed the river into Carolina, and marched for Charleston. General Lincoln 
therefore, recrossed the Savannah, and followed his route, and on his arrival near the city, the enemy had retired from 
before it during the previous night. 

He joined the count D’Estaing in September, 1779, with one thousand men, in the bold assault on Savannah. On the 
9th of October, in the morning, the troops were led on by count D’Estaing and Lincoln united, while a column led by 
count Dillion missed their route in the darkness, and failed of the co-operation. Amidst a most appalling fire of the 
covered enemy, the allied troops forced the abbatis, and planted two standards on the parapets. But being overpowered 
at the point of attack, they were compelled to retire; the French having seven hundred, the Americans two hundred 
and forty killed and wounded. The count Pulaski, at the head of a body of our horse, was mortally wounded. Gen- 
eral Lincoln next repaired to Charleston, and endeavoured to put that city in a posture of defence, urgently requesting 
of congress a reinforcement of regular troops, and additional supplies, which were but partially complied with. In Febru- 
ary, 1780, general Sir Henry Clinten arrived, and landed a formidable force in the vicinity, and on the 30th of March, 
encamped in front of the American lines at Charleston. Considering the vast superiority of theenemy, both in sea and 
land forces, it might be questioned, whether prudence and correct judgment would dictate an attempt to defend the city; 
it will not be supposed, however, that the determination was formed without the most mature deliberation, and for rea- 
sons perfectly justifiable. It is well known that the general was in continual expectation of an augmentation of strength 
by reinforcements. On the 10th of April, the enemy having made some advances, summoned the garrison to an un- 
conditional surrender, which was promptly refused. A heavy and incessant cannonade was sustained on each side, till 
the 11th of May, when the besiegers had completed their third paralled line, and having made a second demand of 
surrender, a capitulation was agreed on 

It is te be Jamented that, with all the judicious and vigourous efforts in his power, general Lincoln was requited only 
by the frowns of fortune, whereas, had he been successful in his bold enterprise and views, he would have been crowned 
with unfading laurels. But notwithstanding a series of disappointments and unfortunate occurrences, he was censured 
by no one, nor was his judgment or merit called in question. He retained his popularity and the confidence of the army, 
and was considered as a most zealous patriot, and the bravest of soldiers. ‘Ihe motives and feelings that prompted 
reneral Lincoln rather to risk a siege than to evacuate Charleston, were most honourable to him as a man and a soldier. 
There was such a balance of reasons on the question, as under the existing circumstances should exempt his decision 
from blame or distrust. He could not calculate on the despondence and inactivity of the people who should come to 
his succour. The suspense and anxiety, the toil and hazard attending the siege, gave the fullest scope to his wisdom, 
patience and valour. His exertions were incessant. He was on the lines night and day, and for the last fortnight never 
undressed to sleep.”? Notwithstanding this unfortunate termination of his command, so established was the spotless rep- 


-utation of the vanquished general, that he continued to enjoy the undiminished respect and confidence of the congress, 


the army, and the commander in chief. ‘*Great praise is due to general Lincoln,”’ says Dr. Ramsay, ‘for his judicious 
and spirited conduct in baffling for three months the greatly superior foree of sir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot. 
Though Charleston and the southern army were lost, yet by their long protracted defence, the British plans were not 
only retarded, but deranged; and North Carolina was saved for the remainder of the year 1780.”’ 

General Lincoln was permitted to his parole, and in November following, he was exchanged for major-general Phil- 
lips, a prisoner of the convention of Saratoga. In the campaign of 1781, general Lincoln commanded a division under 
Washington, and at the siege of York-town he had his full share of the honour of that brilliant event. The articles of 
capitulation stipulated for the same honour in favour of the surrendering army, as had been granted to the garrison of 
Charleston. General Lincoln was appointed to conduct them to the field were their arms were deposited, and received 
the customary submission. In the general order of the commander in chief the day after the capitulation, general Lin- 
coln was among the general officers whose services were particularly mentioned. In October, 1781, he was chosen by 
congress secretary at war, retaining his rank in the army. In this office he continued till October, 1783, when his 
profiered resignation was accepted by congress. Having relinquished the duties and cares of a public employment, he 
retired and devoted his attention to his farm; but in 1784, he was chosen one of the commissioners and agents on the part 
of the state, to make and execute a treaty with the Penobscot Indians. When in the years 1786-7, the authority of the 
state government was in a manner prostrated, and the country alarmed by a most audacious spirit of insurrection, under 
the guidance of Shays and Day, general Lincoln was appointed by the governor and council to command a detachment of 
militia, consisting of four or five thousand men, to oppose their progress, and compel them to a submission to the laws. 
He marched from Boston on the 20th of January, into the counties of Worcester, Hampshire, and Berkshire, where the in- 
surgents had erected their standard. They were embodied in considerable force, and manifested a determined resistance, 
and aslight skirmish ensued between them and a party of militia under general Shepherd. Lincoln, however, conducted 
with such address and energy, that the insurgents were routed from one town to another, till they were completely dis- 
persed in all directions; and by his wise and prudent measures, the insurrection was happily suppressed without blood- 
shed, excepting a few individuals who were slain under general Shepherd’s command. Atthe May election, 1787, gen- 
eral Lincoln was elected lieutenant-governor by the legislature, having had a plurality of votes by the people. He wasa 
member of the convention for ratifying the federal constitution, and in the summer of 1789, he received from president 
Washington the appointment of collector of the port of Boston, which office he sustained till being admonished by the 1n- 
creasing infirmities of age he requested permission to resign about two years before his death. In 1789, he was appoin- 
ted one of the commissioners to treat with the Creek Indians on the frontiers of the southern states, and in 1793, he 
was one of the commissioners to effect a peace with the western Indians. 
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Having, after his resignation of the office of collector, passed about two years in retirement, and in tranquillity of mind, 
but experiencing the feebleness of age, he received a short attack of disease, by which his life was terminated on the 9th 
of May, 1810. 

General Lincoln in his nature, was unsusceptible of the spirit of envy. Whoever achieved a noble action to the 
honour and advantge of his country, whether as a patriot or soldier, was with him the man of merit, and the theme of 
eulogy, though it might eclipse his own fame. He was universally respected as one of the best of men, of ardent patri- 
otism, and of heroic courage. Major-general Knox, whose candour and discriminating judgment no one will deny, 
was known to estimate next to Washington, in military talents, generals Greene and Lincoln. Colonel Nathan Rice, a 
respectable officer, who was a member of his military family, observes, that the sacrifice of as much domestic happiness 
as falls to the lot of man, to serve his country, would seem to place his patriotism beyond suspicion. The firmness 
and zeal with which he rendered this service during her struggle, the coolness with which he met danger, his fortitude 
under bodily pain, privation and disappointment, and the confidence reposed in him by the commander in chief, all strong- 
ly evince that his country had not misjudged in elevating him to the distinguished rank he held in the army. While at 
Purysburg on the Savannah river, a soldier named Fickling, having been detected in frequent attempts to desert, he 
was tried, and sentenced to be hanged. ‘The general ordered the execution. The rope broke; a second was procured, 
which broke also; the case was reported to the general for directions. ‘Let him run, said the general, “I thought he 
looked like a scape-gallows.”’ ; 

The person and air of general Lincoln betokened his military vocation. He was of a middle height, and erect, broad 
chested and muscular, in his latter years corpulent, with open intelligent features, a venerable and benign aspect. His 
manners were easy and unaffected, but courteous and polite. In all his transactions, both public and private, his mind 


was elevated above all sordid or sinister views, and our history will not perhaps record many names more es tima-. 


ble than was that of general Lincoln. 

The following anecdote is related of general Lincoln: When he went to make peace with the Creek Indians, one of 
the chiefs asked him to sitdewn on alog. He was then desired to move, and, in a few minutes, to move farther. 
The request was repeated until the general got to the end of the log. The Indian said, ‘‘Move farther;’’ to which the 


general replied, “I can move no farther.”” ‘Just so it is with us,”’ said the chief; ‘you have moved us back to the 
water, and then ask us to move farther!” 





JACKSON ARTILLERISTS. 


CAPTAIN JOHN J. M’CAHEN. 











The Volunteer Company of Jackson Artillerists may trace its origin to the Philadelphia Blues, to wit:—At the dis- 
solution of that Corps in 1814, a number of the members, determined to remain active, joined the Upper Delaware Mili- 
tary Association, then drilling every afternoon at the sign of the Camel Inn, Second above Race Street. They immedi- 
ately conceived and adopted the idea to transform the Association into a Uniform Company, and in less than two weeks 
afterwards the State Guards numbering one hundred and eighteen rank and file, commanded by Henry Meyers, formerly a 
Sergeant in the Philadelphia Blues, marched for camp Brandywine. Their uniform was a blue roundabout, double breast- 
ed, two rowsof buttons with an Eagle, blue pants, leather cap with white pompons, tip’d with red. The company remained 
under command of Captain Meyers until 1818, when an attempt was made,to dissolve it, which was strongly and success- 
fully opposed by sergeants Gillies and Lewis, and Andrew Geyer was duly elected Captain in the room of Henry Meyers. 
In 1825, a division arose in the company, on account of a change of uniform and Lieutenants Gillies and Apple with- 
drew with forty men, formed the second company of State Guards, and elected F. Gillies, Captain. 

In January 1826, a resolution was brought forward to join the artillery regiment, under command of Col. A. M. 
Prevost, which was carried unanimously, the name of the company changed to Jackson Artillerists, the uniform blue 
coatee, single breasted, with three rows of bell buttons, blue pants, leather bell-crown cap with black feather tip’d with red. 
In 1828, the corps made an excursion to Wilmington, Del. for three days; they numbered one captain, four lieutenants, 
one quarter master, four sergeants, four corporals, three pioneers, eight musicians, and seventy privates. In 1833, the 
uniform underwent a slight alteration— one row of flat buttons with eagle, sky blue pants, and red drooping plume, 
white belts, long tail coats, skirts lined with red. In June 1837, Captain Gillies resigned his command, and on Mon- 
day, June 30th, Col. John J. M’Cahen was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. 

The company is now attached and takes post upon the right of the First Regt. of Volunteers, 102nd of the line, 
commanded by Col. Robert Patterson. They were mustered into the service of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, by 
the requisition of the late Governor Joseph Ritner, in December 1838, and at short notice from the captain, who arrived 
in Philadelphia upon Saturday night Dec. 8th, they proceeded to Harrisburg Sunday, Dev. 9th, continuing under orders 
until January 1st, 1839, and were then mustered out of service. 
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Campaign against Quebec, Concluded. 


Speaking circumspectly, yet it must be admitted conjecturally, it seems to me, that in the whole of the attack, of com- 
missoned officers, we had six killed, five wounded ; and of non-commissoned and privates, at least one hundred and fifty 
killed, and fifty or sixty wounded. Of the enemy many more were killed and wounded comparatively, than on our 
side, taking into view the disadvantage we laboured under; and that but two occasions happened when we could return 
their fire, that is at the first and second barriers. Neither the American account of this affair, as published by congress, 
nor that of sir Guy Carleton, admit the loss of either side to be so great as it really was, in my estimation. It seems to 
be an universal practice among belligerants of all nations, to lessen the number of the slain of the side of the party which 
reports the event and to increase it on the part of the enemy. Having had pretty good opportunities of forming a just 
opinion on the subject, it is hoped that gentlemen who have thought or written differently, will not disdain to listen to. 
my argument. As to the British, on the platform, they were fair objects tous. They were soon driven thence by the 
acuteness of our shooting, which in our apprehension must have destroyed many. Perhaps there never was a body of 
men associated, who better understood the use and manner of employing a rifle, than our corps: which by this time of 
the attack, had their guns in good order When we took possession of the houses we had a greater range, our opportu- 
nities to kill were enlarged. Within one hundied yards, every man must die. The British however were at home—. 
they could easily drag their dead out of sight, and bear their wounded to the hospital. It was the reverse with us.—. 
Captain Prentis, who commanded the provost guards, would tell me of seven or eight killed, and fifteen or twenty 
wounded. Opposed to this, the sentries (who were generally Irishmen, that guarded us with much simplicity, if not 
honesty,) frequently admitted of forty or fifty killed, and many more wounded. The latter assertions accorded with. 
my opinion. ‘The reasons for this belief are these: when the dead on the following days, were transported on the cari-. 
oles, passing our habitation for deposition in the ‘‘dead house,’”’ we observed many bodies, of which none of us had any 
knowledge: and again when our wounded were returned to us from the hospital, they uniformly spoke of being sur-. 
rounded there in its many chambers, by many of the wounded of the enemy. To the great honor of General Carleton, 
they were all, whether friends or enemies, treated with like attention and humanity. The reason why the wounded of 
our side bore so small a proportion to the dead, seems to be this: In the long course we ran from Palace-gate to the first 
barrier, we lost many men who were killed outright, but many more died, who were merely wounded, yet in such a, 
manner, as in a milder region, to make the case a curable one. A blow from a ball so large as that of a musket, staggers. 
a man, whether the wound be in the arm, leg, or elsewhere; if in staggering, he falls, he comes down into a deep bed 
of snow, from which a hale man finds it very difficult to extricate himself. Five or ten minutes struggling in such a 
bed, benumbs the strongest man, as frequent experience has taught me. If the party be wounded, though but slightly, 
twenty or thirty minutes will kill him, not because of the severity of the wound, but by the intensity of the frost.— 
These are my opinions; grounded on a tolerably distinct and accurate knowledge of particular cases, which occurred 
in the first part of the attack, and a variety of information obtained afterwards from individual sufferers, who were 
persons of credibility, rescued from death by the humane activity of Governor Carleton. About 9 o’clock A. M. it 
was apparent to all of us, that we must surrender. It was done. On this. occasion my friend General F. Nichols, by 
his own native spirit, perseverance and determined bravery, obtained an honorable distinction, and acknowledgment 
from a brave and distinguished enemy. It enhances his merit, and the boon, (when we reflect that the enemy was no. 
other than General Carleton,) an ornament, such as would grace any nation, whether in the worst or best of times.— 
Some privates came to Lieut. Nichols, and demanded his sword; the requisition was peremptorily denied, though there 
was great risk in the refusal. He retained his sword, till meeting with Captain Endesly of the enemy, to whom it 
was surrendered; but with the exaction of a promise that it should be returned when he, the captive, should be released. 
In the August following, before our embarkation for New York, Capt. Endesly waited on Lieut. Nichols, and in the 
presence of all the American officers, returned him his sword, under the assurance that it was by the permission and 
command of General Carleton. 

The commissioned officers, and some of the cadets, were conducted to the seminary, a respectable building. It be- 
came my lot, in one way or other, to be lost in the crowd, and to be associated with the non-commissioned officers, in 
the company of some of whom, ardent and perilous duties had been undergone. These men are by no means to be 
lessened in character, by contrasting them with the levies. made in Europe, or those made since that time in our own 
country. Many of our sergeants, and even of our privates, were with good educaticns, substantial freeholders in their 
own country. Upon the former occasion, you were told the story of the respectable Dixon; he possessed, (if sordid wealth 
makes the man,) twofold the riches of his captain; and if it be permitted me to decide upon the characters of men, five- 
fold his understanding, activity and spirit. Amiable Dixon! many of these men, in the progress of the bloody scenes 
which ensued, became props of our glorious cause, in defence of our sacred liberties. All could be named. Jet a few 
suffice. Thomas Boyd, so often spoken of in the wilderness for his good humor, his activity and the intensity of his 
sufferings, struggled gloriously for his life as a captain, and died a dreadful death by the hands of the savages in 1779, 
in the expedition conducted by General Sullivan against the Six-nation Indians. Charles Porterfield, who lost his life 
in the battle of Camden, when in the station of a colonel. Joseph Aston, of Lamb’s, who served his country through- 
out the war, and was promoted toa majoralty. Doctor Thomas Gibson, of Hendricks’, who died in the performance of 
his duty, at the Valley Forge, in the winter of 1778. Robert Cunningham, a wealthy freeholder of Smith’s, who here 
imbibed the seeds of that disorder, which at too early an age, hurried him to the grave. He was a younger brother of 
that excellent citizen, and frequent representative of the people of the county of Lancaster, James Cunningham. In 
short, many others might be mentioned in the general, as worthy and well informed as their superiors, without in any- 
wise, imputing to the latter, in so saying, the slightest degree of disparagement. This will always. be the case, when 
the great body of a nation rises in its strength to defend its rights, 
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THE HIBERNIA GREENS. 


This handsome and well disciplined’ National Corps, was organized in the early part of the year 1824, and made its 
first parade the following July, on the occasion of the Marquis Lafayette visiting this City, under the command of Capt. 
McKibbin, with fifty rank and file. Since then the Company has been severally commanded by Captains Camac, 
Laugheed and Gay. During the command of the last named Gentleman, there was a division in the Company, which 
reduced it down to seventeen rank and file, and from which an other company, called the Montgomery Hibernia Greens 
was formed. The present commander, Col. Wm. H. Elsegood, was elected November, 1837, and they now number 
forty-five active equiped members. , 

The Uniform is a Green Coatee, edged with red, and red Turn-up upon the skirts, with a Shamrock of Silver lace on 
each Turn-up formed of Lace on a Green ground; a blank button-hole each side of the collar, and three rows of plated 
Buttons down the breast. Black fur Hat, white peaks, scales and star; green Plume with a plate in front, having there- 
on the American Eagle, supported with the Irish Harp. Buff Belis and sky-blue Pantaloons, with red stripe. The 
Officers have Silver trimmings. a. 


The Greens composed a part of the command of General Patterson, ordered into the State service at Harrisburg, in 
December 1838, by Governor Ritner. 


Present Officers. 
WILLIAM H. ELSEGCOD, Caprar. 


Freperick Mottin, First Lieutenant, Rogar Brown, Second Lieutenant. 


Sergeants. Corporals. 
Joun Martow, Ist. Cares Bez, Ist. 
GrorGe Jackson, 2d. James NewE Lt, 2d. 
Patrick True, 3d. Epwarp Diver, 3d. 
James McFiiuin, 4th. Patrick Manes, 4th. 


Fetix McGirnr, Ensign. James D. Trainer, Qr. Master. 
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Oration, Commemorative of the birth of Washington, 





BY DAVID PAUL BROWN; ES@. 





David Paul Brown, Esq. has kindly furnished us with a copy of the following Oration, commemorative of the birth 


of Washington, and delivered by him on the 23d day of Feburary, 1831, before the First T'roop Philadelphia City 


Cavalry, of which he isa member, Comingas it does from such a talented orator, we have no doubt it will be read 
with pleasure and deep interest by the patrons of the Military Magazine. 


Fettow CrrizEns, 

In commEMORATING the events of years long since numbered with those beyond the flood—in celebrating the vir- 
tues of men, long since ‘gathered to their fathers’’—-we at once reciprocally imbibe and impart new incentives to 
merit, and afford the world the best assurance, that the spirit which so magnanimously shone forth in our szres, shall re- 
main unextinguished in their children, down to the last syllable of recorded time. The devotional tribute of gratitude 
and affection, which lavished upon the living, approaches idolatry, and impairs, and too often destroys those illustrious 
qualities, which it was intended to emblazon; bestowed upon the memory of the mighty dead, evinces sympathy in 
greatness, and unkindles the torch of patriotism, which shall light and lead future ages to glory—while exhibiting the 
glory of ages that are past. 

Whatever, my fellow citizens, may be the hereditary titles, the hereditary honours, of other nations and other realms; 
with us, the mind is emphatically the standard of the man;—the aristocracy of nature is republican nobility—perpetu- 
ity of fame springs only from a perpetuity of worth—and let it be ever remembered, that as there is no elevation too 


high for eagle-winged ambition, “who builds her aerie in the mountains’ top, and dallies with the wind and scorns the 


sun,” so there is no depth too low for the grovelling and the sordid, the worthless and the weak: 


For Emulation has a thousand sons; 

And Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast.—If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 

And leave you hindmost. 


————————————————— 
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In vain you invoke departed worth to burst its cearments for your protection-——in vain you shroud yourselves from 
obloquy and scorn, in hallowed monumental dust—in vain you appeal to your time-honored ancestry, to interpose be- 
tween you and destruction! The grave is deaf, and powerless to save!—Had those who preceded you in the arduous 
career of life, reposed in listless confidence upon the honor of their predecessors, ‘‘standing for fame on their forefathers 
feet,’’? the Banner of Liberty, which now joyously floats over this happy land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, 
hailed by the swelling acclamations of ten millions of chartered freemen, would long since have been scathed—and 
scattered by the rude blast of war!—And this day, this auspicious day, which you now greet with renewed enthusiasm, 
upon the return of each revolving year, as the proudest and the brightest in the calendar of time, might have been ex- 
ecrated and deplored, as the ill-omen’d and tatal harbinger of endless servitude, or unqualified submission to a foreign 
power. 

Why is it thet ye are permitted to assemble—not fettered together like slaves—but united only by the sacred sympa- 
thies, of Liberty and Patriotism? wo taught you to acquire, to enjoy, to appreciate—to perpetuate, the blessings of 
freedom—who in the majesty of innate virtue caused worldling monarchs to abhor their thrones—who prescribed lim- 
its to usurping power, and bade Ambition’s stormy waves be still—who, while wondering nations stood aghast with 
fear, at that awful convulsion which rent asunder the old world and the new, plunged at once, like Curtius, into the gulph, 
redeemed the fortune of a sinking state and ‘‘plucked up drowning Freedom by the locks’”—who, in the all-trying hour 
of victory, when “Glory like a dazzling eagle stood perched on his standard’’—who, when all radiant in his bright sue- 
cess—his triumph o’er the foe—o’ercame himself—a nobler victory—a conquest which belongs alone to those armed in 
celestial panoplyy—’T was WASHINGTON, the preserver of his country, the benefactor of mankind!!—He’s twice a 
hero who subdues himself. 

Opposed equally in principle and practice to the base marauders, who have at once distinguished and disgraced their 
nations, by usurping to themselves what they had won for others—or sacrificing by their weakness in the cabinet, what 
they had acquired by their strength in many a well-fought field—like baleful meteors glaring only to destroy; having 
prosecuted our revolutionary struggle to a successful result—he preserved, by his wisdom and virtue, what by valor he 
had won—and rising as the sun of our political system—dispensed peace and plenty—and warmth and vigor—and light 
and life—to this new world. 

The mere warrior is often rather a curse than a blessing—centring in his make such strange extremes—winning only 
to wear—stalking over the fallen to sate his ambitious appetite—tearing the blood-stained diadem from the tyrant’s 
brow to decorate his own, and losing the character of the preserver, in that of the despot. We need not explore the 
annals of antiquity for instances like these—our own time exhibits an exemplary illustration of the weakness and vice 
of human nature—and the awful retribution of an offended Deity. The giddy height to which popular favour often ele- 
vates mankind ‘‘looks beautiful, because it is near to heaven.” But alas, it is far too lofty ever to be secure.—-Nothing 
more being left for Hope—Fear is forgotten—their eyes decome dazzeled or blinded with excess of light—their mind 
loses its equilibrium; and at length they fall like the rebel angels—‘‘from their bright eminence”’ to bottomless perdi- 
tion. But Washington, while I say it reverentially, lsay it emphatically, Washington was “the chief among ten thou- 
sand, altogether lovely !’’—fearless in danger—firm in adversity —unmoved amid the shock of battles—he stood as a fixed 
star, and grew brighter as the tempest darkened. He was a faithful soldier of the cross—his works were here, but he 
looked for his reward not to an earthly, but a celestial crown—to a throne, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

As it is commendable in the son, to commemorate the achievements of his father—it is no less laudable in the father to 
hand down his garnered glory to his children as a rich legacy—augmented—untarnished and unimpaired. Nor is this 
all, my fellow citizens—while paternal and filial piety are important branches of that worship-which we reverentially 
offer up, to our domestic gods—the devotions of patriotism are of a still higher and more sublime order, as comprehen- 
ding at the same time, our duties to our fathers, our children, our fellow creatures, and ourselves; as vitally connected 
with the paramount responsibility which through all those relations we owe to our country. 

But endeared as must ever be the classic recollections of national glory—grateful as @// hearts must feel for the pre- 
servation of life—and dearer, Liberty—to you and yours, my countrymen, there are peculiar emotions—peculiar endear- 
ments, connected and identified with the anniversary of this day.—You are the direct, might I not almost say, the imme- 
diate descendants and successors, of those choice and master spirits of the age, by whom, under the propitious smile of 
heaven, our National Liberty was achieved, and by whom it has been proudly cherished, and faithfully delivered un- 


to you. 
O let it never perish in your hands 
But piously transmit it to your children. 


You stand now, as it were, upon a narrow isthmus, with the vast ocean of Time rolling upon either side—while 
each successive wave threatens to diminish your precarious hold on life;—on the one side is the past—on the other the 
future; and to scorn or despise the solemn admonitions of either,“were such perdition as nothing else could match.””— 
You are the subjects of a treble tie—you are alike pledged to your country, by the toils, and perils and blood of your 
brave fathers—by the affection and friendship of those by whom you are surrounded—by the hopes and happiness of 
a helpless, and an endless posterity. While therefore you exult in the rich example which you have enjoyed, from 
your immortal predecessors—let it be borne, in holy remembrance, that not to increase, is to diminish—not to brighten 
is to sully—not to guard, is to betray—not to deserve, is to forfeit, that sacred deposit. 

Nor is it by your annual sacrifice, and oblations upon the altar of Liberty—by the pride, pomp and circumstance of 
superficial, artificial rites, that this imperious, sacred, and sepulchral obligation is to be satisfied.—Your “storied urns, 
and animated busts,’’ are in themselves but a solemn mockery of the dead, who look from their blest abodes for diving 
memorials.—Monuments, says Plutarch, are intended, not as a reward, but as a token of esteem, and are consecrated by 
gratitude, not stateliness. It is the heart alone that gives warmth to marble, and permanency to brass.—Miltiades was 
presented after the battle of Marathon, with a rough picture, wherein he was represented, at the head of the ten com- 
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manders, while three hundred statues were erected to Demetrius Phalereus— the statues were demolished during the 
life of him whom they were intended to honor, but the picture of Miltiades was preserved for ages. The proudest 
trophies that bedeck the last abode of the patriot, are the blessings of his countrymen. His name requires not the for- 
eign aid of ornament—disdains ali borrowed lustre; and, clothed in the effulgence of its own large honors, stands self- 
dependent, and self-sufficent. . 

But to return from this digression—I have said that to you my companions, there are peculiar interests, particular re- 
sponsibilities, connected and intertwined with the remembrance of this day.—The immortal WASHINGTON, by 
whose birth it is dedicated to an imperishable fame, has not only bequeathed to you in common with the world, the mor- 
al influence of his great example, but has thrown, as it were, his parental mantle over you, and challenged you for his- 
own. You are indeed, prescriptive and anointed freemen! The First Troop of City Cavalry is not the mere offspring- 
of a day—an empty pageant in the ‘piping times of peace:’—it derives its origin from that momenteous era, when adverse 
legions pouring in upon our shores, devastated our infant soil—when the star-spangled banner fluctuated in the iron storm, 
and often sunk to the earth, stained with the richest blood of its defenders. —It derives its origin from men, who like 
those who are here assembled—these few—these happy few—this band of brothers, were the companions and compa- 
iriots in arms of the illustrious Washington!—Who beheld that unclouded orb, in the full blaze of meridian glory, and 
who fondly, and who sadly traced him in undiminished radiance to the grave—the world’s dark and inevitable horizon 
—It is derived from those heroes, who bore a distinguished part in that magnificent game—wherein the fate of millions 
—Life or Death— Liberty or Slavery, awaited the frightful hazard of the die. 

At the memorable battles of Princeton and Trenton—far from the least important in the revolutionary struggle, in 
their effects upon the character and course of the war, and the interests of the country—the services rendered by The 
First Troop, were of the most active, efficient, and essential order; and such as called for and received a public and 
highly flattering expression of thanks, from the beloved commander in chief. “I take this opportunity”? says general 
Washington in a letter dated the twenty-third of June, 1777, ‘‘of returning my most sincere thanks, to the captain, and 
to the gentlemen, who compose the Troop, for the many essential services which they have rendered their country, 
and to me personally, during the course of this severe campaign—Though composed of gentlemen of fortune, they have 
shown a noble example of decipline and subordination, and in several actions have displayed a spirit and bravery, which 
will ever do honor to them, and willever be gratefully remembered by me.”’ 

To be honoured by the unqualified approbation of Washington, the saviour of his country, the observed of all ob- 
servers—to be gratefully remembered by one, who is gratefully remembered by a//, was indeed a proud and priceless 
distinction. 

From the subsequent remoteness of the scenes of war, and the important and continued services rendered to their na- 
tive city (having in more than one instance defended the property and lives of its most valuable inhabitants,) a consid- 
erable time elapsed before the Troop were again called to the performance of regular military duty. In the year 1780, 
while the enemy was encamped at Elizabethtown, and an attack was hourly expected, the Troop was once more put in 
requisition by president Reed, and directed to hold itself in readiness to march ata moment’s warning. Accordingly they 
proceeded almost to Trenton, were their arrival was forthwith announced, and their services again tendered to general 
Washington, from whom they received the following reply; replete with those exalted sentiments, which ever led him 
to consult the comfort and convenience of others—while in the cause of his country, he despised his own.—‘‘The spirit 
and alertness which the Philadelphia Light Hurse have discovered on this occasion, are such as to deserve my best 
thanks. —I should have been happy in their service, had the enemy continued in the Jerseys, but as they have evacu- 
ated the state, and as the necessity is over which called you out, you will be pleased to return to Philadelphia.—Indeed, 
[ thought to have prevented your advance so far, having requested colonel Moylan, who was going that way after the 
retreat, to countermand the order for bringing you to camp.’’—Such is the letter—from the man of the age—of the 
world—-who looked down upon princes while he unmade them; to those illustrious men, of whom you, my compan- 
ions, are the humble successors. 

In the following year, the members of the Troop were once more confidentially employed by Government, under in- 
structions issued directly from the Department of War. In the pursuance and discharge of their various and hazard- 
ous duties, they displayed so much prudence, promptitude, and alacrity, as to receive from the Board of War, at that 
time sitting in Philadelphia, an expression of the warmest admiration and esteem.—Indeed ina body of men like those, 
in every one of whom were found the materials of a leader—every one of whom, was within himself a battlement, 
the country might well rejoice in the hours of disaster and distress. 

The waves of blood at length subsided, and dove-eyed Peace again shed her benign influence over the Western 
World. —The eventful revolutionary struggle terminated in the accomplishment of its great object.—The soldier once 
more sunk into the citizen. —The tumultuous and sanguinary scenes of mortal conflict gave place to the serene and un- 
disturbed enjoyment of retired and domestic life—and those who but recently had been marshalled against each other 
in deadly and destructive array, were now found in the cordial and reciprocal interchange of kindness and civility. 


“Their stern alarms were changed to merry meetings, 
Their dreadful marches to delightful measures— 
Grim visag’d War had smooth’d his wrinkled front.” 


The reward, however, of acknowledged worth, is but an earnest of renewed trials—‘‘Such is the fate of place, and 
the rough brake that Virtue must go through.”—In the month of September,1794, the assistance of the Troop was 
again demanded: Having previously aided in quelling a foreign foe, they were now called upon in the discharge of a more 
painful, though no less imperious duty, to suppress intestine disorder and commotion, fearfully indicating the approach- 


ing horrors of a civil war. 
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The Excise Laws of the United States had, in some of the westeren counties of Pennsylvania, been openly defied 
and resisted, and the troops from the disaffacted parts of the state were consequently assembled, to confront and subdue 
an appalling insurrection—an insurrection at once dangerous and disgraceful. 

In this service the Troop continued upwards of three months, having marched nearly a thousand miles, and under- 
gone all the varieties of hardships, privations, and fatigue. The object of this brief though irksome campaign having 
been fully and satisfactorily effectuated, they once more returned to the embraces, of their anxions and expectant fam- 
ilies and friends. 

Upon this, as upon former occasions, the praises of the beloved Commander in Chief were bestowed on the Troop, 
though a communication from general Frelinghuysen, who himself employed the same opportunity to convey, in the 
most gratifying terms, an expression of the highest admiration and regard. 

‘‘While [ live,’’ said he, (in the letter referred to) ‘I shall recollect with pleasure, the fortitude and patience with 
which you endured the severe toils and hardships of the campaign, and the promptitude with which you obeyed every 
order. To my latest breath I shall keep in my mind, with the liveliest sensibility, the remembrance of your politeness 
and attention to me, upon every occasion.” 

The historian has also, with fidelity, handed down to posterity, an accurate and impartial description of the toils, 
dangers, and difficulties to which they were subjected.—In the account of the insurrection of the four western counties, 
among others will be found this brief but honorable testimonial to the character of the Troop—‘‘Captain Dunlap and 
his party, while they behaved with the greatest dexteity in taking prisoners, treated them with as much politeness and 
attention as their situation would admit of; and engaged their gratitude by accompanying unavoidable severity with hu- 
manity.”’—The brave are ever generous— 

Would ye draw near the nature of the gods 


Draw near them then, in being merciful. 
Sweet Mercy is nobility’s true badge. 


In March, 1799, Adjutant General Baynton transmitted to captain Dunlap, who had succeeded to captain Morris in 
the command of the City Troop, a general order, wherein that-Troop, together with others, were directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march, on the Northampton Expedition, and to make the earliest possible report of their state of 
preparation.—On the same day, and within an hour after the receipt of these orders, with an ever memorable prompt- 
ness and zeal, at once reflecting credit upon the Troop, the cause, and the country, an answer was returned, in which 
the commanding officer thus concludes—‘*When the Laws and Government of this happy country require defence, The 
First Troop of City Cuvalry wants but an hour’s notice to march.”’ On the fourth of April marching orders were 
received, and in the latter part of the same month, they returned to their homes. 

From this period until the year1812, presented an interval of profound and uninterrupted tranquillity.—At this time 
the horrors of war again began to gather, and darkness once more ruled the earth. Again the services of the Troop 
were tendered to, and accepted by the government, and from that event down to the conclusion of the war, they were 
employed in various duties, implying the utmost confidence in their discretion—their zeal—and their fidelity. How 
fully that confidence was requited—how unmurmuringly they sacrificed their private interests to the public good—how 
cheerfully they relinquished their ‘‘thrice driven bed of down” ‘‘for the flinty and steel couch of war,”’ you my fellow- 
citizens, shall testify—it would not become me to say. 

I have now, without embellishment, and almost without remark, save from those whose sentiments could not be dis- 
regarded without an impution of ingratitude, hastily reviewed, in connexion with the celebration of this day, The 
First Troop uf City Cavalry, from its origin to the close of last war. Mine has necessarily, in most respects, been 
a rude and imperfect outline of its character—the lights and shades—the nice proportions, and delicate coloring of the 
portrait could, no doubt, have been infinitely better supplied by many of those whom I have had the honour to address. 
Thus much for the past—Of the present condition of the Troop it is not for me to speak, nor indeed would so much 
have been said of its former prowess, but that in cold modesty, it was demanded by the venerated merits of your pre- 
decessors, if not essential to the occasion upon which we have here assembled—In /ife they were united with Wash- 
ington—let them not be divided in death!— 

Having thus attempted showing the moral influence upon yourselves and your country, arising from the commemo- 
ration of great events and distinguished men—having advocated the importance of building, rather than supinely rest- 
ing upon the vast foundations of their fame—having adverted to the absurdity, not to say impiety of heartless offer- 
ings at their consecrated shrines, I have also in the rapid, and almost unpremeditated performance of this day’s duty, 
endeavoured to pourtray some of the prominent features in the character of the Nation’s Benefactor. To point out, 
not the beams of his risen splendor, but the halo that encircles his tomb. History, it may be truly said, records no 
other such a name—lI speak not now of conquests by flood or field—of dauntless daring in the lists of war. Alexander 
and Scylla and Cesar, and that bright orb, which e’en now set, ‘‘in starless, rayless endless night,” were all conquer- 
ors —all madly rode upon Ambition’s wildest —loftiest—bloodiest billows—all ruled in turn the ruthless realm of ruin. 


—But the prize of our hero was the will and power to create and preserve— 


To create 
Is greater than created, to destroy. 


The glory of WASHINGTON, as it is restricted to no country— so it is limited to no time—future ages shall vener- 
ate his name—future thousands shall erect the Altar of Liberty upon the irrefragable basis of his example—an example 
standing in bold relief upon the noblest escutcheons of temporal glory—and relying for its lustre, upon the benignant 
smiles of approving heaven. 





